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THE VOTE FOR KEIFER. 

Ex-SpeAKER Kerrrer has made himself prominent among those of 
the public who do not follow the more minute details of Congressional 
life, principally by two things: first, having appointed the committees 
of the House in the most ultra partisan manner, refusing to follow the 
well-established precedents in such appointments, and not only in a 
partisan manner, but in a way which favored his particular branch or 
clique of the party. The second was his management of the patronage 
in the way most opposed to the principles of civil service reform. These 
acts of his were not of that subtle and hidden sort which are usually 
the most common in politics where respectability controls, but were 
performed in an open manner, regardless of appearances. The last 
thing he did at the end of the session of the House last March was to 
request the resignation of one of the House stenographers, an appointee 
of his own. The request was refused, as the stenographer had done 
very hard work during the session, and the work was paid not by the 
day or piece, but by a salary so arranged that a stenographer is under- 
paid while at work, but during the absence of Congress the salary still 
continues, and makes up the deficiency in such a way that, on the 
whole, taking sessions and vacations together, the work is well paid. 
Therefore, the stenographer had a right to expect the rest of his 
salary as pay for the hard work already done, and accordingly refused 
to resign. The salary from March to December amounted to $3,750. 
Mr. Keifer wished the place for his nephew; and so, after having 
failed to force a division of salary, in which this nephew was to 
share, removed the stenographer as soon as the work was done. The 
nephew, we are informed, knew nothing more about stenography 
than Standing Bear or Cetewayo; but that made no difference to 
Mr. Keifer. The nephew was accordingly appointed, and has drawn 
the salary which in equity and good, conscience belongs to the man 
who did the work. Not only has no work been required of this 





favored nephew, but not even his presence in Washington or his 
time, so that he could have been employed on other work all the 
while, and have drawn double salaries. This was not only in opposi- 
tion to civil service reform, but was opposed even to the honor among 
the spoilsmen, who have usually stood by their appointees in a man- 
ner worthy of a better cause. 

The House had passed the Pendleton bill by a majority of one 
hundred and fifty-five to fifty-seven, without debate. The new House 
had all the appearance of being strong on civil service reform, both 
from the past action of the old members and the profession of many 
of the old and new ones besides. And yet, in the face of all this, Mr. 
Keifer was, almost without opposition, elected the Republican candi- 
date for speaker. This election is of no trivial importance. The can- 
didate, though defeated by the Democratic candidate, has by estab- 
lished custom the recognized leadership of the Republican party in 
the House. 

Whether this is a wise step for the Republican party at this junct- 
ure, when it is so important for them to gain the confidence of the 
independent vote for the next presidential election, it is not for us to 
consider; but it is our duty to point out how insincere are the profes- 
sions of many of the politicians on this subject, and how little cul- 
tivated is their sense of discrimination in a question of abuse of 
patronage, not to have made it utterly impossible for them to have 


| voted for Mr. Keifer for their leadership. 


Mr. Lyman, the civil service reform candidate, voted for Mr. 
Robinson, a Republican, against Mr. Keifer. We have been so tired 
of men making good professions before their constituents at home, 
and then, out of considerations of policy or timidity, weakening 
when at Washington, that it is truly refreshing to see one person 
standing out to rebuke the subtle and no less powerful influence 
of patronage. It also shows the importance of having regular civil 
service reform candidates, and not trusting our.cause to Represent- 
atives who have taken it up as an after-thought, as a sort of badge 
hastily pinned on at the last moment, without any conception of its 
significance. 

But all this has its amusing side. Only a year and a half ago, some 
of the most hopeful reformers were daring to prophesy that in fifteen 
years the reform movement would have gained the confidence of the 
American people. Already, it has become so popular that ex-Speaker 
Keifer now announces himself a civil service reformer. We are sorry 
not to have discovered it before. The usual evidence was wanting, 
and we have therefore done him an injustice. 

We may be both encouraged and warned by this,— encouraged by 
seeing the popularity of the movement, and warned by the danger of 
having people champion our cause at a critical time in its experimental 
life, who are not at heart in earnest for it, and who have not studied 
the matter thoroughly enough to know its needs. 


PROMOTIONS. 


THE question of promotions in the civil service was not clearly 
settled by the Pendleton bill. By implication, it seemed as if exami- 
nations were necessary in every instance of promotion within the clas- 
sified service. The Rules drawn up under the bill by the commis- 
sion, and approved by the President, seem to settle that these exami- 
nations shall be competitive. 
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This has caused a great deal of adverse criticism, coming from 
many persons experienced in the service. Examinations, and espe- 
cially competitive examinations, are rather clumsy processes to apply 
frequently ; and they, when taken alone, leave out of account the 
merit or seniority of past work rendered in the service. The general 
sentiment among the government officials seems to be in favor of 
seniority of service as a basis of promotion. 

Competitive examinations are extremely useful for ascertaining 
the merit of persons about to enter the service, and prevent polit- 
ical influence in making the selections. The service once having its 
entrance protected from political influence, however, and selections 
made in the best way known for finding the relative merit from among 
those comparatively unknown to the heads of the departments, it is not 
so clear that such examinations are always equally necessary and use- 
ful afterwards. The whole conditions are changed. The persons once 
entered have got there not through party influence or personal favorit- 
ism, but by their own merits, and have proved themselves fit by serving 





aterm of probation. Then, too, they have become known to their 
superiors through actual contact, in pretty much the kind of business 
they are to work in, if promoted. Their industry, punctuality, and 
capability can be tested by the regular competition of daily work 
under the eyes of their superiors and continued for years in a most 
satisfactory manner. There is, then, very little chance of political 
interference to be prevented, and, again, there is the full knowledge 
of the relative merit of candidates for promotion. 

Furthermore, there may, and very likely are, in any large service, 
many persons who have the ability to pass good examinations and yet 
lack the steadiness and perseverance in daily routine, and not toa 
degree to cause removal, yet to such a degree as not to make such a 
person fit to be promoted over the heads of others practically better 
fitted and longer in office. 

On the other hand, to leave the promotions wholly to seniority 
greatly discourages merit and activity. In the English service, pro- 
motion was at first left entirely, or almost entirely, to seniority. In 
1876, after full reports on the condition of the service, called the 
Lyon Playfair Reports, it was provided that “situations carrying extra 
pay shall be conferred strictly according to positive merit, and not 
according to seniority.”* 

As we understand it, this rule does not prevent seniority from 
being taken into account indirectly. It is to be sure established that 
merit and merit alone is the standard, but, because long continued 
good service is more meritorious than equally good service for a 
shorter time, seniority has its influence. 

Again, there are occasions when promotions, even within the same 
class, are such as impose the performance of new duties requiring new 
qualifications and new knowledge. For such cases, no amount of pre- 
vious doing of duties of another kind would show the possession of 
this new knowledge. Here, then, is a good chance for competitive 
examinations limited to those in the class below who wish to compete. 
But even in such cases it is neither fair nor best for the service that 
former long continued merit should go for nothing, and it would seem 
wise to combine, if possible, the limited competition in the new 
requirements with the past record in the other requirements, and in 
character. 

According to the rules and regulations of the Canadian Service,t 
the examinations for promotion include as one of the subjects, just as 
much as it includes indexing or any other subject, “efficiency (ascer- 
tained from Report of the Deputy Head of the Department in which 
the Candidate is serving).” 

Under the Canadian rules, this ascertained “efficiency ” counts 
three hundred in an examination to a maximum of one hundred in 
any other subject required for promotion.{ The exact proportion of 
weight to be given to past merit and competition in the new subjects 
should depend upon the relative importance of the knowledge of the 


new subjects. For instance, if the new duties required a knowledge | 


*Order in Council. Feb, 12, 1876, § 17. 


+Acts of Parliament and Rules and Regulations and Orders in Council govern- 
ing the Civil Service of Canada. Rule 26, p. 33. 


¢ p. 37 of Acts, ete., of Canada. 








of telegraphy, short-hand, or chemistry, the examination should count 
for enough to insure the requisite efficiency, and yet past merit would 
make the decision among persons otherwise nearly equal in the exam- 
inations. 

The statement for the general rule would then be, “ Promotions 
shall be on a basis of ascertained merit and seniority, and, when new 
qualifications are required, competitive examinations also.” 

In the Lyon Playfair Reports, above referred to, it was found that 
there were many persons in the service, most useful and invaluable 
servants, who were yet mere drudges, who liked routine work, and 
performed it with wonderful exactitude, and who were, on the other 
hand, unfitted for responsibility or the performance of higher duties, 
and who indeed disliked them, excepting so far as they brought 
higher salaries. This large and unambitious class was being pressed 
forward by promotion on a basis of seniority, while more ambitious 
and capable spirits, who were fit for responsibility and the exercise of 
judgment, tact, and energy, were kept back for years performing dull 
routine work. 

By making promotions to new and different kinds of duties to 
depend partially and to a considerable degree on competitive exami- 
nations among those in the service below, who wished to compete, it 
would give a better chance to the ambitious class to rise, while the 
less ambitious would either not compete at all or fail to gain any con- 
siderable promotion. 

The principle of periodical increments of salary, and the desire 
to keep steady work and prompt pay, will always furnish sufficient 
stimulus for those useful drudges who have not the ambition or power 
to compete for a much higher order of work. By a process of natural 
selection, so to speak, within the service, the more capable will thus 
come to the head; while merit and seniority will each have their 
reward, and the less capable, though equally meritorious, will have 
promotion as high as their capability and ambition will allow. 

These principles seem to solve many perplexities regarding pro- 
motions, to put the whole subject on a rational and yet not extreme 
basis, and to conciliate different views without compromising any. 

It might be called the system of promotion by ascertained merit 
and seniority, with occasional competition, which is in substance, if 
not in name, the basis for promotion in the English service. 


QUALITY OF CANDIDATES FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Tue members of the civil service commission, we are told, have 
been somewhat disappointed in the quality of the candidates who 
have presented themselves at the competitive examinations. Although 
the examinations have been passed by a number of candidates, and 
although those who have passed furnish material quite good enough 
for the offices to be filled,— they certainly furnish much better mate- 
rial than the old system of patronage brought forward,— still, on the 
whole, the scheme of admittance to the service by examination has 
not succeeded in stirring up any eager competition for the offices. It 
does not as yet seem to attract first-rate ability to the service. In 
England, the examinations are the scene of eager competition, and 
the government through them obtains the best possible persons for 
doing its work. If the system is to be successful in this country on 
a large scale, it must attract ability and capacity to the service, as it 
does in England. 

The present state of things, however, is not to be taken as perma- 
nent, or as proof that the competitive system will not bring as good 
results as its advocates have contended. The whole scheme of civil 
service reform has barely begun to be put in operation; and it will 
necessarily take some time before so far-reaching a change can be 
completely accomplished. At present, the public mind is hardly 
familiarized with its meaning; and those who do know what is 
being done are not sure that the new system will be thoroughly and 
faithfully carried out. These, we believe, are the reasons why candi- 
dates for the service under the new system are not so good as they 
were expected to be, and as they are in England. The knowledge of 





the conditions which the reform movement is introducing into the 
civil service has not yet filtered through to the public at large. 
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Under the state of things that used to prevail, and unfortunately 
still prevails to a great extent, the public service was looked on as a 
place for the lazy friends or unprovided-for relatives of Senators and 
Congressmen and heads of departments, or for the henchmen and 
workers of these officials. Capable and efficient men, working only 
for the good of the service, had little expectation of getting and keep- 
ing a government place. The fact that all this is to be changed dawns 
on the public mind but slowly. Still more effective, probably, in 
making desirable candidates hesitate before trying to enter the ser- 
vice is the doubt as to the genuineness and permanency of the reform. 
As long as many leading politicians openly oppose the new system, 
and many others evidently accept it only under compulsion ; as long as 
the administration fails to carry out reform principles with consist- 
ency and clear good faith; so long people cannot be expected to feel 
sure that the government service will in reality be conducted in accord- 
ance with those principles. In England, the great attraction of the 
public service is the permanency of the employment. No vicissitudes 
of trade affect the employé in the English civil service; during good 
behavior, his place is assured. This is the reason why the competition 
for the places is so great, and the government can secure, through the 
examinations, such excellent material for doing its work. Until we 
get in this country the same certainty of the permanency of the pub- 
lic places, we cannot expect to attract the same material to them. As 
long as the new system is experimental, and not accepted by those 
in public life, no such certainty exists. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that the reform shall immedi- 
ately have complete effect. It took many years of work and effort to 
attain the present admirable condition of the English service; and we 
in this country cannot expect to pass by one jump from the old to the 
new state of things. The work of reformers is not done; they must 
be unremitting in their vigilance and insistence that the reform prin- | 
ciples shall be carried out. There must be continual hammering at 
the subject, continual pressure on public men, and continual appeals 
to public opinion. The civil service organizations must maintain 
their organization and their activity, and the independent voters must 
keep their attention fixed on what is, after all, the most important | 
political question of the day. 


TROLLOPE AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

THE newspapers, who evidence covert hostility to reform by ad- 
verse quotation, find considerable comfort in the interesting autobi- | 
ography of Anthony Trollope. Trollope had a place in the English 
post-office, and his experience of that service leads him to object to the 
present system of competitive examination,— “that at present there | 
exists no known method of learning who is best, and that the method 
employed has no tendency to elicit the best. That method pretends | 
only to decide who among a certain number of lads will best answer | 








a string of questions, for the answering of which they are prepared by | 
tutors who have sprung up for the purpose since this fashion of elec- 
tion has been adopted.” The criticism is not a new one; nor is it a| 
criticism fruitful in suggestions. But it is vastly pleasing in certain 
quarters. “ Trollope was eminently a practical man.” “ He looked | 
at men and things through an every-day, matter-of-fact medium.” | 
The old jingle of sentiment and sense, imagination and knowledge, | 
theory and practice, is steadily kept up. 

Now, as to all this, there are several things to be said. Trollope | 
is a solitary witness against overruling evidence, and his “ personal 
equation ” of opinionated self-complacency is of value. But, to pass | 
beyond the man to his statement, it is to be observed that the experi-| 
ence of mankind is strongly against Trollope, so far as he intends to 
intimate that an examination brings from the applicant’s mind sim-| 
ply what “cramming” may place there. Memory, ability to adapt. 
knowledge to new phases, handwriting and character as indicated | 
thereby, readiness and exactness, are all interwoven with necessary 
answers. I[xaminations have a most direct tendency to “elicit the 
best.” Civil service examinations do not widely differ from other | 
examinations. Elsewhere, they are of value. Colleges have exami-| 
nations. Why not here? Has it ever been alleged that incompetent 
men usually lead the classes? The army employs competitive exami- | 
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nations. Does any one pretend that West Point leaders have not led 
the army? Have Annapolis dullards become sailors at sea? In view 
of various temperaments, a competitive examination is found the 
safest, surest, and fairest test of actual knowledge and personal 
powers. It has worked admirably in other professions. Why it 
should fail in the civil service is best known to the critics. 

Again, they who quote Trollope state a difficulty which does not 
actually exist. It is said examinations do not allow for practical 
aptitude. But there is always further test. Passing a satisfactory 
examination simply permits promotion: it does not command it. 
It only confers a chance, never a right. Under existing systems, 
examination determines the candidates for the service: practical fit- 
ness ascertained in the crucial test of daily routine work determines 
the selection. That no “cram” can well express the practical man 
of executive ability under circumstances like these calls for no ex- 
tended argument. 

Nor can Trollope’s objection, that examination removes individual 
responsibility, be accorded greater weight. The country has seen 
Mr. Trollope’s system. It has experienced appointment by personal 
recommendation. Was it ever felt or understood that there was any 
personal responsibility for such an appointment on the part of the 
“influence”? What claim, moreover, can the public have that its 
Congressmen or legislators pledge their personal credit for appointees 


|to office? It is exactly that an absolute separation may be made 


between politics and the civil service that vital changes now in prog- 
ress have origin and force. Personal responsibility for appointees 
has proved a farce. The future will see to it that it does not also 
prove a danger. The examination system is not perfect; but it is at 


| present the best at hand, and no one seriously ventures to deny the 


fact. So long, therefore, as it is easier to criticise than to construct, 
and England practically demonstrates the utility of competitive exam- 


| ination, it is safe to say that they will have a fair trial in this country. 


— Anthony Trollope, to the contrary notwithstanding. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


In his annual message to Congress, that portion of which relating 


| to civil service reform appears in another column, President Arthur 
|again attests his favorable attitude toward the cause both in the 


prominent place given it in the message itself and in the sympa- 
thetic treatment it receives at his hands. He recites in detail the 


doings of the commission from its prompt formation under the stat- 
| ute, and calls especial attention to the amendment to the rules dis- 
| countenancing all political or religious tests. 


The most important 
statement made by the President in respect to the reform is that he 
is “persuaded that its effects have thus far proved beneficial.” He 
says that an exhaustive report from the commission may be soon 


expected, and closes this portion of his message with the encour- 


aging opinion that, since the act took effect, no one has been ad- 


| mitted to that portion of the service affected by it except such as had 
| proved themselves the most competent after due examination. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Tue time allowed by the Cambridge Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation for the receipt of essays on Municipal Tenures will expire on 
Jan. 15, 1884. 





Tur final page of this issue is occupied with a list of all the 
existing civil service reform associations in the country, together with 
the president, the treasurer, and the secretary of each, and in some cases 
the assistant secretary, and the post-office address of the last named. 
This index has been prepared with a good deal of care, and is the 
result of personal correspondence with all the associations thus far 
formed throughout the country. Associations, confessedly dead or 
formed for purposes other than or only indirectly furthering the 
cause of civil service reform, do not appear in this list. It is 
hoped that the index thus afforded will prove valuable for mutual 
correspondence, and serve to unite the various associations more 
closely together in carrying forward the reform begun in the civil 
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service. It is requested that any correction that may be noted 
will_be sent to the post-office address of the Recor. 





THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


THE city of Boston was never completely given over to an admin- 
istration of affairs on the “spoils” basis until the advent of Butlerism 
in January, 1883. Albert Palmer, not many years ago a Republican 
State Senator, led by his ambition to transfer his political oratory to 
the cause of Ben Butler, found the reward he coveted in being nomi- 
nated and elected as the Butler candidate for mayor of Boston. The 
State, thanks to the restrictions placed upon the powers of the Gov- 
ernor by the Constitution and to the supremacy of his opponents in 
the Legislature and Council, was not given over to the rule of the 
man who once declared, “ I would rather be a Nero than a nobody.”’ 
But the city of Boston went completely into his hands; for Mayor 
Palmer, with a City Council in which Butlerism prevailed, has been 
himself totally subservient to Butler. It is said that, when the Gov- 
ernor has had orders for the Mayor, he has simply said to a messen- 
ger, “Go down and tell Palmer to come up here,” and that Palmer has 
put on his hat and gone up. Much that Butler has done as Governor 
has been obnoxious to good citizens who love the Commonwealth. 
His prosecution of the Tewksbury case was calumny. Some of his 
vetoes were spiteful. His appointments have been rankly partisan. 
But his calumny was disproved, his vetoes did no more than delay 
any proper measure, and his appointments, when manifestly unfit, 
failed of comfirmation. But how has it been with Boston, wholly 
given over to his methods of government? Nearly all the adminis- 
trative heads of the city government, most of them for many years 
in the service of the city and proved to be faithful and competent, 
displaced to make room for political “workers.” A clean sweep made 
of laborers in some departments to make room for “ voters.” A com- 
plete surrender of the city service to that “spoils system” against 
which the spirit of the time has raised its loudest protest. No won. 
der it was the vote of the city of Boston in November which dismissed 
Butler from the governorship. And no wonder that the December 
election has taken the city government from his lieutenants. But, after 
all, the recent election of Mr. Martin as Mayor is but one of those peri- 
odical halts which the city makes when its course, steadily downward, 
becomes sufficiently accelerated to alarm good citizens, and arouse 
them to extraordinary exertions. 

There will be, as before, one year of improved administration. 
Then, the same conditions which have heretofore raised to the mayor- 
alty men willing to submit to the dictation of spoils seekers who have 
it in their power to effect their election will make the same thing pos- 
sible again. Indeed, the present mayor-elect has no predilection in 
favor of that reformed system in which we believe the only hope of 
safety lies. No doubt, Mr. Martin thinks that he can and will admin- 
ister the government honestly, and that he will reform many things. 
When asked recently by the Boston Civil Service Reform Association 
whether it was his intention, if elected, to use his influence toward the 
application of the principles and methods of appointruent of the Pen- 
dleton bill to city affairs, he made no reply; and it is reported that 
he has ridiculed civil service reform. Now, it is the belief of civil 
service reformers that the only hope for an abolition of the evils of 
the “spoils system ” (and they believe the “spoils system” to be the 
root and source of a greater part of the evils in city government) 
lies in the application of the merit system of appointments, and not in 
any possibility under the present system of patronage politics of 
always electing better city officers. A civil service bill has been pre- 
pared by a competent committee of the Massachusetts League, which 
places the civil service of the State and of the cities under rules of 
selection, which, with the approval of the Governor, are to be pre- 
scribed and applied by a non-partisan commission. It is believed that 
this bill or an equivalent can be passed by the incoming Legislature, 
and that it will be signed and supported by Governor Robinson. 
No effort should be spared to secure the passage of such a bill. 

Since the above was written, the Boston Common Council has 
passed a resolve in favor of civil service reform. See page 51. 

















THE LETTERS OF MR. LONG AND MR. RANNEY. 


In response to the inquiries made by the secretary of the Boston 
Association, under instructions received at its annual meeting, ex- 
Governor Long sent the following reply : — 


Dear Sir,— I am in receipt of yours of yesterday, in which, in behalf 
of the Civil Service Reform Association of Boston, you ask me for 
what reason, consistent with my avowed support of civil service reform, 
I voted for Mr. Keifer. It never occurred to me that the issue of 
civil service reform, the reform of the methods of appointment and 
promotion in the departmental civil service, was in any way involved 
in the recent voting for speaker, even if that were the sole issue in- 
stead of being only one out of many issues now before the country. 
I should as soon think of refusing to vote for George Marden for 
speaker of the Massachusetts House, because he favors biennial elec- 
tions, while I do not. Indeed, I think that not a single vote was 
thrown for or against Mr. Keifer, or for or against any other candi- 
date, with reference to the special issue of the civil service. By the 
way, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton says that Mr. Keifer aided very efficiently 
in securing the present civil service enactment. The question would 
be less easy to answer were it why I voted for Mr. Keifer, when at 
home the current of popular sentiment was against him. This was 
the position of very many of the Republican members, when they 
came together during the hour before Congress assembled ; and yet, to 
my surprise, not merely by a majority, but, so far as I could catch, 
without a dissenting voice, they were of opinion (especially in view 
of Mr. Phelps’ faux pas in submitting to Mr. Keifer rather than 
to his Republican associates the propriety of his candidacy) that the 
matter would only be made worse by a row in the camp as to who 
should be knocked down by Mr. Carlisle, that the subject of the late 
speakership was of past and not of present interest, and that a fight 
over a dead issue was not worth the powder. This was the opinion, 
not merely of the “party” men or of those who would sacrifice every- 
thing to “harmony,” but of ninety-nine per cent. of the Republicans, 
including the civil service reformers who passed last year’s bill, every 
one of the Massachusetts members of the former Congress, and, in- 
deed, all shades of sentiment. It is hardly to be believed that they 
had all gone mad. At any rate, whether their opinion was right or 
not, and although Mr. Keifer was not my choice, it did seem plain to 
me that no exigency had arisen when, as one of the Republican mem- 
bership, I ought to break from it,— though I shall be happy to do so 
whenever occasion requires,— and that it would be buncombe to 
appear in any way to be improving an opportunity to get a puff for 
independence out of a matter of so little practical consequence. To 
be sure, I might have shirked voting at all, but that would have been 
poor business. Had I been elected as an Independent, my position 
would of course have been different. I am happy to answer the ques- 
tion you transmit; and, with cordial respect for the association, | am 
very truly yours, Joun D. Lona. 


Mr. Arthur Hobart, Secretary Civil Service Reform Association, Boston, Mass. 


Tue following is Representative Ranney’s reply to Mr. Hobart : — 


WasnuinerTon, D.C., Dec. 17, 1883. 

My dear Sir,— Your letter of the 14th inst., written as its secretary, 
in behalf of the Boston Civil Service Reform Association, asking me 
whether I voted for Mr. Keifer in the recent election of speaker, and, 
if so, for what reason consistent with my avowed support of civil 
service reform, is received; and in reply thereto I have to say that 
I did vote for Mr. Keifer, and my action was based upon considera- 
tions which in my judgment were not inconsistent with my avowed 
support of the cause to which you refer. Indeed, I fail to see how 
the question of civil service reform was involved in the contest at all. 
The nominations for speaker were made by the parties respectively 
on express and distinct party grounds, and the election was conducted 
on that basis. The Republican party, as I view it, has passed the act 
called the Pendleton bill, has adopted its provisions as a part of its 
policy, and it is now engaged assiduously and faithfully in executing 
the same. A vote in aid of the success of that party was, among 
the other issues, a vote in favor of civil service reform. On the 
other hand, I did not consider that the Democratic party, as such, 
had ever gone so far as to make the act referred to distinctively a part 
of its political policy. For that and other important reasons, and 
generally because I am a member of the Republican party, I pre- 
ferred to vote for its regular nominated candidate in preference 
rather than for the candidate of the other side. Mr. Carlisle had, it 
is true, voted for the passage of said bill, although he joined others 
of his party at first in an ineffective attempt to get it recommitted, 
which, if done, would have imperilled its passage; but neither he nor 
his party has shown, since his election, any particular regard for the 
principles of civil service reform in filling the subordinate offices, and 
in the removals and appointments made in the House at the present 
session of Congress. Mr. Keifer, on the other hand, was well known 
as favoring the said act; and he did, to my personal knowledge, all 





he could to aid in its passing. I could not see, therefore, why the 
two candidates did not at least stand on equal vantage-ground thus 
far. While Mr. Carlisle was known to me to be an able, fair-minded, 
intelligent, and honest man, and, in the main, a wise legislator, he 
had as his supporters a party which I believe to be hostile in princi- 
le and practice to the measures of civil service reform as adopted 
the Republican party. A very large portion of them in the last 
House openly and persistently opposed the passage of the act re- 
ferred to; and, since then, the same party in Ohio is opposing the 
re-election of Senator Pendleton, as I am credibly informed, mainly, 
if not solely, because of the fact that he introduced and supported the 
said civil service reform measures. This may be regarded as indic- 
ative of the sentiment of the same party elsewhere and generally. I 
had, therefore, to judge not only of the candidate, but of his party, 
which he was to represent and serve as Speaker. If my vote was to 
be governed by considerations relating to the interests of civil service 
reform alone, and severed from all the other matters of policy advo- 
cated by the Democrats, I could not have consistently voted for Mr. 
Carlisle. I may remark, by the way, that I perceive that my esteemed 
and distinguished colleague, Mr. Morse, who did vote for him, both 
in caucus and in the House, a member and a vice-president of your 
association, was re-elected after his said vote, and at the very meeting 
in which said inquiry was authorized and directed; and no question 
is made as to the propriety of his supporting Mr. Carlisle and voting 
to displace the faithful and efficient clerk and other officials on party 
grounds alone. This would seem to show either that you approve of 
his course in this respect or that you agree with me in what I have 
said in regard to the issues of civil service reform not being specially 
involved in the election. I assume, for the purposes of this reply, that 
your inquiry was intended, as its language imports, to be limited in 
its scope to the civil service aspects of the election, and have confined 
myself accordingly to them alone. If I have not covered all the 
grounds desired by you, you must ascribe the fact to the want of 
more specific and more comprehensive inquiry on your part. 
I am very truly yours, A. A. RANNEY. 


Messrs. Ranney and Long have replied very courteously to the 
inquiry of the Boston Association regarding the consistency of their 
vote for Mr. Keifer with their avowed support of civil service reform. 
Mr. Ranney thinks that, in view of the acknowledged efforts of the 
Republican party in the direction of reform, and of the symptoms 
of opposition to reform which frequently break out among the Dem- 
ocrats, a vote for a Republican candidate is a vote in favor of reform, 
even if that candidate be Mr. Keifer. He apparently does not recog- 
nize the fact that the civil service movement is a non-partisan one, 
that it has advocates and opponents in both parties, and that the 
vital question for him, so far as the reform is concerned, is not 
whether he shall be a Republican or a Democrat, but whether he 
shall range himself on the “spoils” or “reform” side of his own 
party. That the Republican party has a “spoils” side he cannot 
fail to know, nor that the people have most emphatically condemned 
that side of the party and its leaders. Mr. Ranney, as well as Mr. 
Long, has by his public declarations put himself on the reform side. 
By their first act in the present Congress, these gentlemen make 
themselves supporters of one of the most conspicuous of the “ spoils ” 
leaders, and contribute toward constituting him the acknowledged 
leader of the Republicans in the House of Representatives, with all 
the advancement and privileges which courtesy accords to one thus 
designated as the choice of his party in Congress. Mr. Keifer’s 
record on this subject is well known, and cannot be wiped out by any 
assistance he gave to the passage of the Pendleton bill at a time 
when the pressure of cifcumstances left no other course open to him. 
The vote cast for him was not consistent with a support of the prin- 
ciples toward which he, with Hubbell and Robeson, had been so 
manifestly hostile; and it was not worth while, for the sake of har- 
mony (as Mr. Long seems to think it was), to cast such a vote, for 
it was not a trivial matter nor a mere form, but a real declara- 
tion of principles and a practical elevation of a person who embod- 
ied those principles. 


“REFORM” IN THE MESSAGE. 


Tue President’s message treated of civil service reform as fol- 
lows : — 

“The commissioners who were appointed under the act of Jan- 
uary 16, 1883, entitled ‘An act to regulate and improve the civil 
service of the United States,’ entered promptly upon the discharge 
of these duties. A series of rules, framed in accordance with the 
spirit of the statute, was approved and promulgated by the Presi- 
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dent. In some particulars, wherein they seemed defective, those 
rules were subsequently amended. It will be perceived that they 
discountenance any political or religious tests for admission to those 
offices of the public service to which the statutes relate. The act 
is limited in its original application to the classified clerkships in 
the several executive departments at Washington (numbering about 
five thousand six hundred), and to similar positions in customs dis- 
tricts, and post-offices where as many as fifty persons are employed. 
A classification of these positions analogous to that existing in the 
Washington offices was duly made before the law went into effect. 
Eleven customs districts and twenty-three post-offices were thus 
brought under the immediate operation of the statute. The annual 
report of the civil service commission, which will soon be submitted 
to Congress, will, doubtless, afford the means of a more definite 
judgment than I am now prepared to express as to the merits of 
the new system. I am persuaded that its effects have thus far 
proved beneficial. Its practical methods appear to be adequate for 
the ends proposed, and there has been no serious difficulties in car- 
rying them into effect. Since the 16th of July last, no person, so 
far as I am aware, has been appointed to the public service, in the 
classified portions thereof, at any of the departments, or at any of 
the post-offices and customs districts above named, except those cer- 
tified by the commission to be the most competent, on the basis 
of the examinations held in conformity to the rules.” 


THE New Haven Civil Service Reform Club has addressed to 
various public men the following letter, in response to which, among 
others, replies were received from Senators Hawley, Edmunds, and 
Platt, and Representative Kasson, whose letters are given below : — 


New Haven, Dec. 12, 1883. 

Dear Sir,— The New Haven Civil Service Reform Association will 
hold its annual meeting this week Fmday. Your able and efficient 
service in promoting the — of the Eaton-Pendleton act will give 
your judgment of its practical effect great weight among those who 
= for its passage, and, if consistent with your engagements, 

should be obliged for an expression of your opinion upon the 
following points :— 

1. Is that act relieving you, as a member of Congress, from the 
importunity of office-seekers, and so far forth giving you more time 
for appropriate Congressional work ? 

2. Is this act, allowance being made for its tentative nature and 
the short period since it took effect, fairly serving the ends for which 
it was enacted ‘ JAmEs A. CoLsy, 

Secretary. 

Senator Hawley’s reply was as follows : — 

Unitep States SENATE, WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 13, 1883. 

Dear Sir,— I have received a letter making certain inquiries con- 
cerning the civil service act. 

1. “Is that act relieving you, as a member of Congress, in an 
appreciable degree from the importunity of office-seekers, and so far 
forth giving you more time for appropriate Congressional work ?” 

Emphatically, yes. 

“Is that act, allowing for its tentative nature and the short time 
since it took effect, securing the ends for which it was enacted ?” 

From general observation, [ should answer yes. I have heard no 
complaints from Congressmen yet that there had been injustice or 
failure in the working of the act. Had there been cause for such 
complaints, we should certainly have heard something of them. Un- 
doubtedly there will be criticism; for it would be more marvellous if 
there were no shortcomings in the act or its execution. I have had no 
opportunity yet for conversation upon the matter with the members of 
the cabinet, which I shall seek at the earliest opportunity; but, in an 
interview of some length with my friend, Dorman B. Eaton, of the 
commission, he spoke with great hopefulness and much enthusiasm of 





the successful operations of the board and the cordial aid they had 
received from the President and all the chiefs of the cabinet and the 
post-offices. P 

The report of the board will be made annually soon after the 
lst of January each year, and the first report will appear probably 
between the 10th and 15th prox. Mr. Eaton is sure it will be 
interesting and encouraging. J. R. HAWLEY. 

Senator Edmunds, in response to the Secretary’s request, wrote 
as follows :— 

U.S. SenaTE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, Dec. 13, 1883. 

Dear Sir,—I have yours ofthe 11th inst. I reply to your first 
inquiry, no; for the reason that it is well known that for nearly seven 
years I have declined to volunteer any requests of recommendations 





for appointments by the President or in any of the executive depart- 
ments, either in Vermont or elsewhere. 

To your second inquiry, I reply that I believe that the act is doing 
much good for the ends for which it was designed, although I was of 
opinion that it was not sufficiently stringent, and that, whenever the 
executive power wishes to break it down in practice, it could and 
would do it; and I am of the opinion still. Grorer F. Epmunps. 
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SenatToR Parr wrote as follows : — 
SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, Dec. 14, 1883. 

My dear Sir,—I have your letter of December 11, and reply as 
follows: First, I donot think that I myself suffered as much from 
the importunity of office-seekers as many other Senators. The press- 
ure from Connecticut for clerical positions in Washington was never 
very great, and very seldom from those who claimed the right to such 
positions on account of political services. Those who did apply to me 
usually put their claims upon the ground of misfortune or inability 
to support themselves in other directions. While I think that Con- 
necticut Senators suffered in this respect less than others, it was still 
a very unpleasant and embarrassing part of our experience here to 
be expected to obtain clerical positions for applicants. I find since 
my return here this session that the mode of appointment, i.e, by 
competitive examinations, seems to be well understood. I remember 
but a single instance in which any one has asked my recommendation 
for a clerkship. I find, however, a little disposition on the part of 
those whom I think would have wanted clerkships, were it not for the 
competitive examination, to seek the position of messenger or watch- 
man; and some have solicited me to obtain such places for them, 
hoping, I suppose, that, if they can obtain them, they will be recog- 
nized as fitted for promotion to clerkships. I find, however, that 
what is called my “influence” is sought to obtain promotions quite as 
much as before ; and I think the civil service act ought to be employed 
in the matter of promotion. I am not sure that it is entirely practical 
to meet the application at present; but it seems to me that it can be 
done, and that it would be peculiarly appropriate that the right to 
promotion should be determined by competitive examination. If 
anything, I think the fitness of a clerk for promotion would be more 
accurately determined by competitive examination than would his 
fitness for an original appointment; and I hope that the civil service 
commissioners may soon see their way clear to apply the principle of 
the act in such cases. 

In answer to the second inquiry, I have to say that I think the act 
is fairly securing the object for which it was enacted. In my opinion, 
the chief merit of the act was that it was intended to remove the 
abuses and evils of that system known to the public as “ patronage ” ; 
and that result is, I think, being fairly accomplished, in the matter of 
clerical positions. I shall be glad to see the operations of the act 
extended just as far and as fast as it is practical to extend them. 

Yours truly, O. H. Piarr. 


Hon. Joun A. Kasson wrote as follows : — 

1. The effect of the civil service act is undoubtedly to relieve mem- 
bers of Congress, apparently, from importunities for clerical office. 
For other oflices, the importunities remain; but I think the civil 
service act has, by the spirit of reform which it embodies, also 
diminished the pertinacity and aggressiveness of applications out- 
side of its jurisdiction. Office-seeking music is changed from the 
major to the minor key. 2. The act is fairly securing some of the 
ends for which it was enacted, such as independence of public ser- 
vants from partisan control and from involuntary political payments; 
diminution of the scramble for office; weakening of the “ boss” sys- 
tem. But whether it is also improving the personnel and efficiency 
of the service is a question somewhat involved in doubt. 

Joun A. Kasson. 


WASHINGTON UNDER THE NEW REGIME. 

Tue oldest inhabitants of the departments never saw such a dull 
season at the beginning of a new Congress. Ever since Jackson's sec- 
ond administration,— and the oldest inhabitant dates back to about 
that time,— the opening of the first session of a Congress has been 
until now a period of excitement and trepidation among the clerks. 
At such times, the average clerk was watching hotel registers for the 
arrival of his Representative of Senator. He was visited early and 
late, before breakfast and after he went to bed, until the fate of those 
in office was settled upon, either that they were to give place for a 
new lot, or that they might hang on by the eyelids for another year. 
There is nothing of tha kind this year. The force of old habit and 
tradition has taken some clerks down to the hotels that they might 
leave cards on their ‘“ members,” but in the vast majority of cases the 
Congressman is now a person of little or no consequence to the depart- 
ment clerk. The civil service law protects the man in office, because 
his removal cannot result in the appointment of any particular person. 

The corridors of the department buildings, which have hitherto at 
this period been thronged wlth hungry-looking place-seekers, are com- 
paratively deserted of them. On the streets, the queer, country-look- 
ing constituent on the lookout for a place is comparatively a rare 
object of scrutiny. The cheap hotels and boarding-houses are struck 
with terror at the difference ; and yet they may be better off, for in 
former years many a one arrived full of confidence in the power of 
his Congressman to get him a fat berth, only to go away between two 
days, leaving a thin carpet-bag or a light trunk to satisfy a long-due 
board-bill. 

The Congressman, too, finds a difference. 
sleep. 


He has time to eat and 
He is not waylaid by persistent men in the corridors, does not 











find anxious females brooding over his hat at the hotel hat-stands, 
waiting for him to come out of the dining-room; bell-boys are not 
made weary and wild by carrying up cards, and his first month’s sal- 
ary will not be used up in sending impecunious and unsuccessful office- 
seekers home to get rid of them. 

The heads of departments and bureaus are just as much relieved. 
Heretofore, the weeks just after a new Congress assembled have been 
a terror to them. Their time was taken up, their tempers tried, and 
their regard for truth greatly imperilled by demands for places. It 
required a wonderful amount of patience, forbearance, and diplomacy, 
combined with fortitude, on the part of officials to prevent the dis- 
charge of their best clerks on the one hand and to keep from making 
powerful congressional enemies for themselves on the other. 

It is noticeable, however, that almost every Southern Representa- 
tive has brought up a few colored retainers, for whom he is seeking 
places as messengers or laborers. These places do not require civil 
service examinations, and they therefore constitute the last relic of 
patronage in the departments. These crumbs go to the Southern 
members without regard to party. Thecolored brother passes without 
question in the department as a good enough Republican, while it is 
sometimes hinted that at home he belongs to the thrifty class which 
parades with the Democrats.— Washington Capitol. 


IS IT A SCHEME TO EVADE? 


ConGress being in session, civil service matters were very slow 
during the past week. No important appointments were made. 
Among the promotions were the following in the Adjutant-General’s 
office, War Department: B. F. Keller, E. N. Brown, C. L. Dunbar, 
F. W. Raymond, and W. H. Lewis, from the $1,000 to the $1,200 
grade. These clerks were appointed some time ago under the civil service 
rules, and, being found perfectly competent, were promoted during their 
probations to fill vacancies, the civil service commission raising no 
objections. Before the civil service law went into effect, it was a com- 
mon thing in the departmental circles to hear a clerk who wished to 
be promoted, transferred, or appointed in some other department say, 
“ Well, I'll just fix that when my member of Congress returns to the 
city.” Such remarks are not indulged in now, but a Treasury official 
informed the Post gossiper, yesterday, that congressmen were daily 
endeavoring to secure appointments on their individual account, as 
though they were totally ignorant of the civil service barrier. Of 
course, those able applicants are regularly referred to the commission, 
“and,” said the informant of the Post, “if they get an appointment 
through without complying with the law it’s a frigid day. Just now, 
there is a great deal of scheming going on in congressional circles to 
evade the civil service law in the matter of departmental appoint- 
ments, and, although the movement has not yet fully developed, it 
will become apparent enough after the holidays, when Congress is 
regularly in session.” The Post gossiper rolled this morsel under his 
tongue, and departed, not a bit surprised.— Washington Post. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION. 

Tue annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Association of 
Boston was held at Young’s Hotel on December 13. The president, 
Hon. Darwin E. Ware, presided. In opening the meeting, Mr. Ware 
stated that, though much had been accomplished for the cause during 
the past year, the direct work of the association had not gone far 
beyond the publication, in connection with the Cambridge Associa- 
tion, of the Civin Service Recorp, which is sent to all parts of 
the United States, from five thousand to six thousand copies being 
issued every month. In the work of constructing a suitable bill for 
the application of civil service reform to this State and its cities, the 
Boston Association has found it best to work in connection with the 
Massachusetts League, of which the association isa member. The 
League, through a committee, has carefully prepared a bill which is 
to be brought before the incoming Legislature at as early a day as 
possible. 

William Simes, treasurer of the association, made the following 
report :— 

Pash on hand Dec. 11, 1882, $103.42; membership dues received, 
$205; office furniture sold, $2.50; subscriptions to Civit SERVICE 
Recorp, $700.96; Cambridge Association, toward cost of Recorp, 
$95.84; interest on deposit, $8.25; contributions to support of asso- 
ciation, $1,259 ; total, $2,674.97. Paid clerical services, $525.25; paid 
stamps, stationery, etc., $126.58; paid rent of office and office expenses, 
$166.80; paid contribution to Massachusetts State League, $40; paid 
contribution to National League, $10.70; paid printing Cirvit Service 
Recorp, $1,225.07 ; total, $2,124.40 ; cash on hand to balance, $550.57. 

Special mention was made of the indebtedness of the association 
to Augustus Hemenway for substantial assistance. 

The following officers were elected by ballot: treasurer, William 
Simes ; vice-presidents, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., James M. Barker, 
William H. Baldwin, George William Bond, Gamaliel Bradford, 
Martin Brimmer, Samuel C. Cobb, Charles R. Codman, James Free- 
man Clarke, Uriel H. Crocker, William Endicott, Jr., John M. Forbes, 
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George F. Hoar, Henry P. Kidder, Henry Lee, Theodore Lyman, 
Leopold Morse, Francis Parkman, John C. Ropes, Julius H. Seelye, 
Edwin L. Sprague, Moorfield Storey, Thomas J. Whidden ; executive 
committee, Louis D. Brandeis, H. W. Chaplin, Richard H. Dana, 
Henry H. Edes, Augustus Hemenway, Arthur Hobart, Grenville H. 
Norcross, Henry H. Sprague, Oliver C. Stevens, Darwin E. Ware, 
Samuel Wells, Roger Wolcott. 

On motion of Mr. Grenville H. Norcross, it was voted that the 
secretary, on behalf of this association, be instructed to write to Hon. 
Ambrose A. Ranney and Hon. John D. Long, members of Congress, 
asking each if he voted for Mr. Keifer in the recent election of speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and, if so, for what reasons consistent 
with his avowed support of the principles of civil service reform. 

The following resolution was also passed on motion of Mr. Charles 
Wheeler : — 

Resolved, that the experience of the past year confirms our convic- 
tion that the only sure and permanent safeguard against the injury 
which party patronage inflicts upon our State and its cities is to be 
found in the application to State and city affairs of the principles and 
methods of appointment embodied in the recent act of Congress known 
as the Pendleton bill, which principles and methods have been or are 
about to be applied to the service of the State of New York and the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. And we urge upon the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, which is soon to assemble, the need of prompt legis- 
lation upon this subject. 

The executive committee was authorized by vote of the meeting 
to circulate a petition to Congress for the repeal of the four years’ 
tenure of oflice act of 1820. 





Tue Philadelphia North American already demands an extension 
of the scope of the present Civil Service Law, thinking it highly desir- 
able that lower grades of employés should be included in the new 
scheme of appointment. And this, not so much to secure fitness by 
the competitive method as to keep politics out of the subordinate 
service. Civil service reformers will welcome any extension of the 
system that can be safely made, but think it important not to go 
faster than can be done with perfect success. Every new step re- 
quires careful study and new details. 





In the Boston City Council, December 20, Mr. Prentiss Cummings’ 
order concerning a reform of the civil service was taken up as a past 
assignment, and passed : — 


Ordered, That the Mayor be directed to petition the next Legisla- 
ture to pass such laws, respecting the city of Boston, as will effect a 
thorough reform of the civil service thereof, so that fitness, and not 
favor, shall regulate appointments to office. Provided that such laws 
shall not be made to apply to officers now elected by the City Council, 
nor those appointed by the Mayor and confirmed by the City Council, 
nor to persons having the custody of money, for whose fidelity an 
officer is under official bond. 


PosTMASTER HuIpEKOPER, of Philadelphia, has instituted an ex- 
amination of the letter-carriers engaged in day work, to ascertain 
whether they were thoroughly competent to perform their duties. 
The letter-carriers who do day duty deliver the mails all over the 
city, while those who are kept on night duty are simply collectors of 
the mail matter from the lamp-post boxes. The result of the ex- 





Ir goes without saying that those members of Congress, who still seabeninen en Ges “seiing Sane ot teen of Se Sy enntie ae 


believe that the civil service was created and continues to exist for 


their assignment to night duty. Their places will be filled from those 
who pass the best examination among the present night carriers. 


the express purpose of affording convenient means of easy livelihood ers ee 


for their political friends and hangers-on, would strive to evade the 
just provisions of the civil service law. Considerable curiosity will, 
however, wait on the development of the scheme, mentioned in the 
extract from the Washington Post in another column, on the part of 


In the list of replies to interrogatories put to nominees for the 
Massachusetts Legislature, printed in the Civit Service Recorp for 
November, Henry H. Gilmore, of Cambridge, who was described as a 
“Republican candidate for Representative,” and as not elected, was 
the Democratic nominee for Senator from that city, and was elected 


certain Congressmen to evade and brush aside the law in the matter | to that position. 


of new appointments. 


ForMIDABLE is the amount of examination work performed of late 
under the superintendence of the English civil service commissioners, 
as found recorded in their twenty-seventh annual report, recently 
presented to Parliament. In 1880, the aggregate of cases dealt with 
by the commission amounted to 20,452; in 1881, to 24,243; and, in 


THE annual meeting of the New Haven Association was held on 
Friday, December 14, more extended notice of which will appear in 
the next issue of the Recor. 


Tue Brookline Association held a meeting December 3 for the 
discussion of the proposed repeal of the Four Years’ Tenure Act, and 


1882, to 26,409. The increase of cases during the last year is ascrib-| for the interchange of opinions on the Massachusetts bill, now in 


able, in some measure, to a considerable development of the system 
of open competition as applied to the appointments of female clerk 


course of preparation by the League. Copies of a draft of the bill 
and of Mr. Whitridge’s pamphlet on “ Rotation in Office” were sent 


and female telegraph-learner in the post-office, but still more to a to members before the meeting ; and gentlemen were present who 


general advance in the average ratio of competitors to vacancies; this 
ratio having been 10 to 1 in 1882, whereas it was only 6.5 to 1 in 
1881. For the home services, the falling off of competitors in 1882, 
as compared with 1881, was 514; for the Indian services, 31; and, 
for the military services, 450. On the other hand, however, there 
were more competitors, by 216, for appointments in the naval ser- 
vices. Among the candidates for the military services, those aspiring 
to find employment as lieutenants of militia were fewer by as many 
as 169; or only 234, as against 403 for 1881. The cases connected 
with the four sets of services named above being deducted from the 
grand total, 26,409, there remain, under the head of miscellaneous, 
21,456 for 1882, showing an increment of 2,945 over the cases for 
1881. Out of the 21,456 candidates just referred to, those that passed 
their examinations supplied, on an average, 6.8 effective competitors 
for every existing vacancy ; a conclusive evidence of the popularity 
of service under the government, and of the pains bestowed in the 
hope of securing it. The value of the fee stamps presented by 
examinees in 1881 was £12,554; in 1882, in consequence of an au- 
thorized reduction of certain fees, £11,018. Nevertheless, the com- 
missioners anticipate that the annual proceeds from fees will, in 
future, not fall short of £13,000; and the steady growth of business 


in their department no doubt warrants their anticipation.— The Na- 


tion. 


had given special attention to these subjects. The discussion was 
carried on in conversational, informal manner by almost all the mem- 
bers present. 

After the meeting, the petition for repealing the Four Years’ 
Clauses was signed, and distributed for signatures among citizens of 
the town. ‘ ; 





Tue reason for the Keifer vote, as it strikes us, can hardly be 
better stated than in the words of the famous D. O. Phace, Esq., as 
reported by Hosea Biglow, as follows : — 

“ Besides, there’s a wonderful power in latitude 
To shift a man’s morril relations an’ attitude; 
Some flossifers think that a faculty’s granted 
The minnit it’s proved to be thoroughly wanted : 
Ez, fer instance, thet rubber trees furst begun bearin’ 
Wen plitickle conshunces come into wearin’ ; 
Thet the fears of a monkey whose holt chanced to fail 
Drawed the vertibry out to a prehensile tail. 
So wen one’s chose to Congriss, ez soon ez he’s in it 
A collar grows right round his neck in a minnet ; 
An’ sartain it is thet a man cannot be strict 
In bein’ himself wen he gets to the Deestrict, 
Fer a coat thet sets wal here in ole Massachusetts 
Wen it gits on to Washington somehow askew sets.” 


Tue New York Tribune, referring to Assistant Postmaster-Gen- | — Communication to the Boston Transcript. 


eral Hatton’s declaration that “civil service reform is a fraud and a 
humbug,” says, “ Either President Arthur is a fraud and a humbug, 


or Mr. Hatton does him gross injustice every hour that he remains in 


his present position, applying those terms to the policy of his official 
chief.” 


Tue Philadelphia Enquirer thinks that the Civil Service Commis- 


sion is hampered in its application of the Civil Service Act by the 


provision that each State shall have its quota of clerks in the various 


departments. 





In spite of the protests which Republican Senators made in 1879, 
against the partisanship of the Democrats in exposing the transaction 
of business to inconvenience and discomfort by a change of the officers 
and servants of the Senate, the Republicans, by a party vote on Decem- 
ber 18, made a clean sweep of the Democratic incumbents, and elected 
men of their own party as secretary, chief clerk, principal executive 
clerk, chaplain, and sergeant-at-arms. The Democrats did not fail to 
point out the inconsistency of this action with the late Republican 
advocacy of civil service reform principles and measures. 

































































































































































THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 











Name of Association. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUE. 


ALBANY. 


BANGOR. 
BOSTON. 


BROOKLINE. 
BROOKLYN. 
BUFFALO. 
CALIFORNIA. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. 
CLEVELAND. 
CONNECTICUT. 
DEDHAM. 
DEERING. 
ELMIRA. 
Firru MAss. ConG. Dist. 
GENEVA. 
HARTFORD. 
HINGHAM. 
ITHACA. 
KINGSTON. 
LAWRENCE. 
LOUISVILLE. 
MADISON. 
MALDEN. 
MARYLAND. 
MELROSE, 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
MILWAUKEE. 
MISSOURI. 
MORRISTOWN. 
NEWBURGH. 
New HAVEN. 
NEw ORLEANS. 
NEWPORT. 
NEWTON. 

NEw YORK. 


NORFOLK. 
ORANGE. 
OSWEGO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PITTSBURGH. 
PORTLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. 
QUINCY. 
RIDGEFIELD. 
ROCHESTER. 
SPRINGFIELD. 
SYRACUSE. 


Turrp MAss. Cona. Dist. 
Troy. 

UTICA. 

Urioa (German). 
WATERTOWN. 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 
WESTON. 

WOLLASTON. 








CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATIONS. 


President. 
George William Curtis. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
Matthew Hale, 


F. A. Wilson. 
Darwin E. Ware. 


Charles C. Soule. 
Frederic Cromwell. 
Sherman §S. Rogers. 
A. MeF. Davis. 


John C. Dodge. 


Franklin MacVeagh. 


George H. Pendleton. 
Jarvis M. Adams. 
Charles B. Andrews. 
Winslow Warren. 
Edward H. Elwell. 
Francis Hall. 

Henry Lee. 

Peter Richards. 
Charles E. Perkins. 
Starkes Whiton. 
Andrew D. White. 
Daniel T. Van Buren. 
B. W. Woodward. 
Alex. P. Humphrey. 
J. H. Carpenter. 
Henry Baylies. 

J. Hall Pleasants. 
John W. Farwell. 
Merrill E. Gates. 
Emory McClintock. 
Samuel Cupples. 
Frederick G. Burnham. 
Joel T. Headley. 
Henry Stoddard, 
David 8. Bryon. 
Edmund Tweedy. 
Henry Lambert. 
George William Curtis. 


William H. Burroughs. 
William P. Garrison. 
H. H. Stebbins. 


Wayne MacVeagh. 


William S. Pier. 
William L, Putnam, 
E. G. Robinson. 
John Quiney Adams. 
D. L. Adams, 

E. M. Moore. 
William S. Shurtleff. 
N. F. Graves. 


Francis A. Osborn, 
Walter P. Warren. 
Francis M. Burdick. 
Otto E. C. Guelich. 
Edmund Q. Sewall. 
Richard Lathers. 
Oliver R. Robbins. 
J.G. Witham. 


Treasurer. 
John C, Eno. 
James P. Tolman. 
William G. Rice. 


F. H. Clergue. 
William Simes. 


Frederick C. Bowditch, 
William Potts. 


C, Clarke Van Der Venter. 


James S. Bunnell. 


George G. Wright. 
H. A. Huntington. 


Charles B. Wilby. 

E. P. Williams. 
George W. Curtis. 
Henry W. Richards. 
H. T. Blackstone. 
John C, Greves. 
George G. Wright. 

A. L. Sweet. 

John W. Welch. 
William C, Bates. 
Henry B. Lord. 

F. A. Waters. 

D. S. Alford, 

Horace C, Brannin. 
Frederick K. Conover. 
Harry H. Barrett. 
Thomas Erskine Carson. 
F. P. Shumway. 

D. F. R. Runyon. 
William M. Lawrence. 
Jay L. Torrey. 

John C, Beatty. 
Joseph Van Cleft. 
Samuel Lloyd. 
William W. Howe. 
John G. Weaver. 
John F, Eddy. 

John C, Eno. 


William S. Wilkinson. 
Henry M. Oddie. 
Gard T. Lyon. 

R. Francis Wood. 


W. W. Patrick. 
Edward C, Jordan. 
John W. Vernon. 
Sigourney Butler. 

W. W. Whiting. 
Frank W. Elwood. 
Henry M. Morehouse. 
Richmond Fisk. 


Edward B. Townsend. 
C. W. Tillinghast, 2d. 
George D. Dimon. 
John N, Nelbach. 

Geo. W. Knowlton, Jr. 
James T. Waller. 
Henry L. Brown. 
Herbert T. Whitman. 


Secretary. 
William Potts. 
Josiah Quincy. 
Edwin D. Worcester, Jr. 


George W. Kirchwey, Asst. Sec’y. 


F. H, Clergue. 

{ Arthur Hobart. 

1 William Vv. Kellen, Asst. Sec’ y. 
Charles P. Ware, 
William Potts. 
William F. Kip. 

{ James 8. Bunnell. 

UF. L. Vassault, Asst. See’ y. 
Morrill Wyman, Jr. 

H. A. Huntington. 

| Thomas W. Grover, Asst. Sec’ y. 
John Flack Winslow. 
William E. Cushing. 
Edward D. Robbins. 
Frederick J. Stimson. 
H. T. Blackstone. 
Theron Aug. Wales. 
George H. Ryther. 

A. P. Rose. 

Gilbert G. Moseley. 
James E. Thomas, 
Herbert Tuttle. 

L. B. Van Gaasbeek. 
James H. Canfield. 
Horace C, Brannin. 
Charles Noble Gregory. 
Win. B. de las Casas. 
George B. Cole. 

J. W. Robson. 

Robert B. Blauvelt. 
William M. Lawrence. 

Charles Claflin Allen. 
Paul Revere. 

Clarence Gordon. 
Janes F. Colby. 
William W. Howe. 
Joseph G. Parmenter. 
Fisher Ames. 


5 William Potts. 


{ Alexander Fullerton, Ass¢. Sec’y. 


Francis Richardson. 
Henry M. Oddie. 
G. W. Parkhurst. 

5 Samuel W. Pennypacker. 

UR. Francis Wood, Cor. See’y. 
Thomas D. Keller. 

Henry St. John Smith. 
Howard M. Rice. 

F. A. Claflin. 

W. W, Whiting. 
Porter Farley. 

Charles H. Barrows. 
Richmond Fisk. 

i G. F. Comfort, Cor. See’ y. 
Oliver C. Stevens. 
Seymour Van Santvoord 
David S. Foster. 

J. Conrad Schneider. 
Alpha Child. 

Benjamin F. Butler, Jr. 
Horace 8. Sears. 


Josiah Quincy. 


Address of Secretary. 
4 Pine Street, New York City. 
39 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


443 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

P.O. Box 1529, Bangor, Me. 

P.O. Box 1158, Boston, Mass. 

39 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass. 
4 Pine Street, New York City. 
298 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


77 Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

5 Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, O. 

122 Water Street, Cleveland, O. 

P.O. Box 8, Hartford, Conn. 
Dedham, Mass. 

Box 832, Portland, Me. 

403 William Street, Elmira, N.Y. 

209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Geneva, N.Y. 

424 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Hingham, Mass. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

42 John Street, Kingston, N.Y. 

P.O. Box 238, Lawrence, Kan. 

425 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 

P.O. Box 287, Malden, Mass. 

55 No.Charles St.,P.O.Box 112,Baltimore,Md. 
Melrose, Mass. 

Seaman Street, New Brunswick, N.J. 
420 Jackson Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
506 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Morristown, N.J. 

P.O. Box 343, Newburgh, N.Y. 

95 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 
34 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La, 
8 Mt. Vernon Court, Newport, R.1. 
West Newton, Mass. 

4 Pine Street, New York City. 


8 Bank Street, Norfolk, Va. 
Brick Church, N.J. 
Oswego, N.Y. 


263 So. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
89 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

75 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 

47 Snow Street, Providence, R.I. 
Quincy, Mass. 

Ridgefield, Conn. 

62 Fitzhugh Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Montgomery Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 
110 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
53 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Troy, N.Y. 

135 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 

20 Devereux Street, Utica, N.Y. 
Watertown, N.Y. 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Weston, Mass. 
Wollaston, Mass. 





